INTRODUCTION
the case of the reigning monarchs. These, Henry VII,
Henry VIII, Mary I, and Elizabeth, were seldom important
until their accessions, and the terminal dates of their reigns
governed and characterised the destinies of lesser men.
They have been placed in the sequence of the book so that
those who died in their reigns come after them. The
method is far from being perfect or wholly consistent, but it
seemed to work best, in the present case, because it enables
those readers who know little about the general outlines of
the Tudor period to follow it coherently. We begin with
IJenry VII and end with Ben Jonson, whom Dr. Enid Glen
shows as die last of great Tudor characters, an almost
philosophical product of Tudor ideas.
Two obvious phenomena weld the long and diverse period
into a whole. The first, in history, is the reigning dynasty
that held England together, in whose time England accom-
plished its coming of age. The second, in the present, is a
reflection in the public mind revealed by the recent flood
of Tudor works of every sort. Tudor Street, Tudor hotels,
inns, and restaurants with waitresses dressed in pseudo-
Elizabethan dress, with baronial panelled halls and massive
furniture, these all indicate something of the permanent
popular charm of the Tudors. Of late there has been a
special burst of increased enthusiasm. The new interest
is many sided, producing many scholarly studies of Tudor
institutions and persons as well as romanticised biographies
of the greater men and women. The film on Henry VIII,
crude and inaccurate, it is true, attempts to bring out some
of the essential Englishness that people find most plainly
expressed in the Tudors. Henry's wives have been the
subjects of wellnigh innumerable plays and biographies;
so has his daughter Elizabeth, until she is now almost
headline stuff. In her case it is natural, for she is that
most fascinating and tantalising of all subjects, a personal
enigma and a clear political force. Mary Stewart has also
been the subject of plays and stories, and we have even
had our dramatised William Shakespeare. The British
Broadcasting Corporation has thought it worth its while to
broadcast upon a subject so highbrow as Qjuen Elizabeth and
her Subjects. Altogether, for several years past, England has
been Tudor mad.
The reasons are speculative and complex.   Some of the
key essays in this book characterise the Tudor period ia